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SOME TYPES OF MUSICAL NOTATION 
by 
Mary O. Eddy 


The most widely used form of notation in the early American 
hymnal is the four-shape scale, often designated as the “faw-sol-law” 
scale, or, because of the shapes used, “buckwheat” notes. The use 
of this notation in our southern states has been thoroughly discussed. 
In order to show that this scale was used in the North also, I will 
give below the names of northern publications that have passed 
through my hands, all of which are printed in the following “buck- 
wheat” note scale: 


EXAMPLES OF VARIETIES IN NOTATION 
Four-shape notes or the “Faw-sol-law”’ scale: 



































Paw sol law faw gol law mi faw 


The Easy Instructor by William Little and William Smith, Albany, 1808. 

Repository of Sacred Music, Part II, by John Wyeth, Harrisburg, 1813. 

Leichter Unterricht in der Vocal Musik by Joseph Doll, Harrisburg, 1814. 

The Beauties of Harmony by Freeman Lewis, Pittsburgh, 1816. 

The Baltimore Collection by the Associated Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore, 1819. 

The Missouri Harmony by Allen D. Carden, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1820. 

Choral Harmonie by Isaac Gerhart and Johann F. Eyer, Harrisburg, 1822. 

The Church Harmony by Henry Smith, Chambersburg, Pa., 1831. 

The Western Lyre by W. L. Chappell, Cincinnati, 1831. 

The Christian’s Harp by Samuel Wakefield, Pittsburgh, 1832. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp by Lowell Mason, Cincinnati, 1835. 

The Harmonist by T. Mason and G. Lane, New York, 1837. 

Die Union Choral Harmonie by Henry C. Eyer, Selingrove, Pa., 1839. In 
some of the hymns in this book the soprano and bass are printed in five-shape 
notes, the others being round. This arrangement is suitable for use on the organ. 
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The Minstrel of Zion by William Hunter and Samuel Wakefield, Philadelphia, 
1846. 

Pennsylvania Choral Harmonie by Thomas R. Weber, place of publication 
illegible, approximately 1848. 

The Sacred Harmony by Samuel Jackson, New York, 1848. 


In 1846 Jesse B. Aiken from his home city of Philadelphia issued 
The Christian Minstrel, printed in a new and original system of 
notation. George Pullen Jackson has commented that this book be- 
came so widely used as to appear in 171 editions.! 


Aiken’s book is characterized by the use of only two varieties of 
time, 3/2 and 2/2. All four voices are written in the same clef, 
a peculiarity which throws the high voice too high in bringing the 
bass within a soprano clef. No clef sign is used. If the hymn were 
pitched sufficiently low with a pitch pipe there would be no difficulty, 
but the use of an organ was precluded. 


Aiken’s seven-shape scale: 
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Y 1 
z ray me faw sol law se doe 











Aiken’s method of indicating the key causes a modern musician 
considerable difficulty. The keys are named instead of being indi- 
cated by accidentals. For instance, the so-called “Key of C” is the 
key which should have either three flats or four sharps for its sig- 
nature, The tune therefore is in E flat major, G minor, E major, 
or C sharp minor. A glance at the final note will tell whether the 
tune is major or minor, a square “la” revealing minor, a triangular 
“do” revealing major. This system of notation is used in the follow- 
ing books which have come to my attention: 


The Sacred Melodeon by Amos Sutton Hayden, Cincinnati, 1848. 

The Juvenile Minstrel by J. B. Aiken, Philadelphia, 1849. 

Eureka Carols, The Songland Co., Cincinnati and Dallas, not later than 1901. 
Joy to the World by E. O. Excell, Chicago, 1915. 

Gospel Truths in Song by William B. Olmstead, Chicago, 1915. 


* White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands, p. 320. 
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In 1847 Alexander Auld obtained a copyright in Cincinnati for 
his Ohio Harmonist. Subsequent editions were not always printed 
in Cincinnati, however. I own one printed in Columbus, Ohio, and 
another printed in Pittsburgh. In this book new shapes for “doe, 
ray, and see” were introduced, and the public was warned not to use 
them without Auld’s permission. He claimed them as “his property.” 
I have found no books which copied his system. 


Auld’s seven-shape scale: 





3 
ts sail 
do re mi fa sol la si do 



































In his early work, Rev. Samuel Wakefield, Methodist minister in 
the Pittsburgh district, used the old four-shape scale. The earliest 
work of Wakefield which I have examined is his The Christian’s Harp, 
18382. By 1852 he was using round notes, for this is the notation 
found in his Deutsches Choralbuch of that year. In 1854 he intro- 
duced a set of patent notes with an original shape for “ray” and 
“me,” as the following scale will show. 


Wakefield’s seven-shape scale: 
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do ray me fa sole la se do 


Temple Themes and Sacred Songs by Charles H. Yatman, pub- 
lished by John J. Hood, Philadelphia, 1888, a Sunday School song 
book containing 179 songs, has 33 printed in the notation in which 
symbols are used. These appear as tiny marks inside the body of 
the notes, dark markings on open notes, and white markings on solid 
notes. The lines of the staff do not cut through the notes: 
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A notation using symbols: 





Bsa 


eae 
oO 


do re mi fa so la si do 


Songs of Glory by James H. Fillmore, 1874, is printed in a unique 
type of notes consisting of figures superimposed upon the notes in 
the same manner as the symbols described above. This type of note 
has been, and still is, in use in a rural community in Missouri from 
which I obtained a copy: 









































Numerical notation used by James Fillmore: 
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@ ® 

The Harp of Zion by A. D. Fillmore, (date not available), in a 

purely mathematical plan of notation. Here no notes are used. 

They are replaced by small figures indicating the syllable to be sung. 

The effect is very peculiar. The peculiarity of this notation may be 

better understood in the tune “Pisgah” as it would appear in this 
mathematical scale: 





Perrysville, Ohio 

















FOLK AND CULTURE IN THE NOVELS 
OF ERSKINE CALDWELL! 


by 
John Miller Maclachlan 


5 


The novel is an art form which becomes more “sociological” as 
it becomes more serious and mature, deserving that name in pro- 
portion to the quality of its insight into cultural forces. To examine 
as sociological documents only the novels of social protest, or of social 
(class or caste) ordeal as opposed to individual experience, or those 
that emphasize the folk motif, “local color” and provincial life, is 
at once to misapprehend the intellectual quality of sociology and to 
undervalue the novel. 


A broader but still insufficient conception of the novel as a socio- 
logical document is that which regards only the realists, the natural- 
ists, and the sensationalists as having meaning to the social scientist. 
To be sure the description of culture is manifest in these schools: 
the use of the “human document” as:the foundation for fiction, 
together with the social criticism implicit in the objective study of 
an imperfect world, is enough to prove that point. Indeed, the very 
methods of work employed by Zola,? Frank Norris * and most notably 


+ Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of three articles that will discuss 
— of the novelists Erskine Caldwell, William Faulkner, and Thomas 
olfe. 


*See Emile Zola, Le Roman Experimental (Les Oeuvres Completes Emile 
Zola, T. 36) “Le Roman Experimental”, pp. 1-50; “Les Documents humains”, 
pp. 210-214; “Le Realisme”, pp. 247-252; are particularly revealing of the 
naturalistic theory and method. In Mathew Josephson’s Zola and His Time 
(The Macaulay Co., N. Y., 1928), pp. 523-545, will be found a succinct descrip- 
tion of Zola’s method. W. F. Gallaway’s “Zola’s Theory of Naturalism,” Letters, 
II (1929) pp. 10-19, offers a valuable insight. Henri Massis’ Comment Emile 
Zola Composait Ses Romans (Paris, 1906) is standard. 


*Frank Norris’ The Responsibilities of the Novelist (Doubleday, Page and 
Company, N. Y., 1903) makes clear his approach to the description and inter- 
pretation of society. The title esSay, (pp. 3-12), together with “The Novel with 
a Purpose” (pp. 25-33) and “A Plea for Romantic Fiction” (pp. 213-220), show 
a strongly sociological viewpoint. Harry Hartwick in The Foreground of Ameri- 
can Fiction (American Book Co., N. Y., 1934) demonstrates Norris’ debt to Zola 
(see pp. 45-66). Franklin Walker’s Frank Norris (Doubleday, N. Y., 1932) 

ves additional evidence of the influence of naturalism on Norris’ methods. 

he most recent available discussion, Ernest Marchand’s Frank Norris: A 
Study (Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1942), reinforces the 
view that social insight is the very essence of naturalism. See especially pp. 
1-33 on the ends and purposes of the novel, and pp. 174-192 on the relationship 
between style and viewpoint. 
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Charles Reade‘ bear close resemblance to the methods used by cul- 
tural sociologists. Reade‘ showed certainly as laborious a devotion 
to fact and actuality as do the latter. 

For these writers the novel is constructed by bringing together, 
from the real world, characters and situations as they occur, with 
the purpose of so assembling them as to convey an insight to the 
reader. Zola’s experimental manipulation of characters “to show 
that the succession of data conforms to the requirements of the 
determinism of the phenomena,”® results in nothing less than a 
social-scientific narrative. 

The “ideal type” case study of the modern sociologists furnishes 
a close parallel. Here ® the researcher makes a series of highly de- 
tailed analyses or case studies of individuals of a given kind. Using 
various means of measurement he determines what traits are most 
characteristic of all these individuals (the “norms,” to him), and 
constructs a single “ideal” case showing those traits. The resulting 
case study resembles the abstracted norms of the group of individ- 
uals, by definition, more closely than it does any actual individual. 
Thus it gives to the student of cultural phenomena a means to the 
same end which is served in studies of mathematically measurable 
data by use of statistical averages and correlations. For instance, 
the writer has approximated this method in an effort’ to uncover 
something of the social reality behind the popular conception of south- 
ern “poor white trash.” 

However, the fact that the realists and their colleagues are con- 
sciously and directly sociological need not limit that trait to them 
alone. Numerous examples could be cited to show otherwise, but a 


*See Lewis F. Haines, “Reade, Mill and Zola: A study of the Character 
and Intention of Charles Reade’s Realistic Method,” Studies in Philology, Vol. 
XL, No. 3, pp. 463-480. Reade’s “twenty large folios of classified facts, ideas, 
and pictures ... formidable array of notebooks .. . collection of solid quartos, 
and of smaller folio guardbooks called Indexes . . . indeed, so many that by way 
of climax there was a fat folio ledger entitled ‘Index ad Indices’” (p. 472), 
betrays at least the same urge as that of the social scientist. Reade’s nearness 
to the cultural sociologist could not be fully demonstrated without full quotation 
of Haines’ article, which is not directly concerned with the matter. In this 
paper, it may be noted, is (pp. 475-478) a most cogent summary of Zola’s 
methods. Haines’ association of English empirical philosophy with realism is 
significant, since the social sciences stem in large part from the same origin. 

° Lewis F. Haines, loc. cit., p. 477. 


° See Howard Becker, “Constructive Typology in the Social Sciences,” Chap- 
ter 2 in ett ye Theory, edited by Harry E. Barnes, Howard Becker 
and Frances Bennett Becker, D. Appleton Century, N. Y., 1940. The “participant 
observer” technique of C. H. Cooley might also be discussed here. 

* John M. Maclachlan, “The Poor White,” International Quarterly, Volume 
II, No. 4, (Autumn, 1938), pp. 18 f. 
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recent one which will serve is Joseph the Provider Egyptian re- 
ligion, the caste system, the curious family culture of the times, the 
political structure, are the very essence of what might be regarded 
offhand as a novel anything but sociolegical. When protagonist and 
antagonist are presented in a social milieu, when the working out 
of the human tragedy is offered within the social scene where indeed 
it occurs, the artist has brought into being a sociological document. 
The more judicial his viewpoint, the more implicit rather than 
didactic his epitome of the societal background, the more effective 
will be his transfer to the reader, through the latter’s inference, 
of an insight into the social order under consideration. 


Only by retreat into the fantasy of Jurgen, and hardly even there, 
may the serious novelist escape his responsibility for a view of so- 
ciety, for a representation of the culture that produces and surrounds 
his characters. He may not praise or condemn it; he may not create 
consciously or unconsciously a propaganda for class or caste; yet 
inevitably he presents the culture in epitome. It is as inevitable 
that he should be judged for his sociological insight, for his accuracy 
of social description and implication, and for his discrimination 
between superficial and fundamental cultural forces and trends. 
When one evaluates the modern novelist in these terms accordingly 
one does not condemn him for failing what he has not attempted, 
for not attaining standards to which he has not aspired. One judges 
him, instead, in an essential aspect of the kind of esthetic instru- 
ment through which he has chosen to communicate his creative im- 
pulses. 


Yet it must not be understood that the sociological test of the 
novel is typicality. The criticism often made of Caldwell, that his 
characters are not “typical of the southern people,” is correct enough 
in that there are a good many millions of southerners who are neither 
poor nor demoralized. The average or typical inhabitant of the 
region, a sociological impossibility since any regional population is 
made up of diverse groups which can be represented but not averaged, 
would in any case certainly not be Lester Jeeter. 


But such a judgment implies a purely quantitative standard, 
certifying as significant only the numerous kinds of persons and 
the common kinds of circumstances. It is perfectly apparent to the 
sociologist contrarily that extreme instances, by definition less fre- 
quent than normal ones, may nevertheless be more meaningful. In 


*Thomas Mann, Joseph the Provider, Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1944. 
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an unstable society whose culture is shot through with contradictions, 
the portents of upheaval would be found anywhere but in the normal, 
the established folk. Insight into such a society or such an epoch 
accordingly would be prevented in proportion as one focusses upon 
the arithmetically typical or average. 

Moreover, the extreme instance is a superior device for the artist, 
since inherently it is more dramatic, containing and arousing more 
feeling than the normal. Again, the normal instance is representa- 
tive of past times, showing as it does the dominant present outcome 
of those times, while the use of the extreme case foreshadows, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, things to come. In this sense the extreme case 
epitomizes cultural forces which may be in the novelist’s judgment 
of a qualitative or spiritual significance altogether beyond their 
countable occurrence. Thus Faulkner’s character Candace—Caddy— 
in Sound and Fury, whom we recognize under other names elsewhere 
in his works, is not a girl one is likely to meet every day. Yet she 
represents a feminine frustration and rebellion which, during the 
first quarter of this century, came slowly to be recognized as one 
of the salient features of American culture. 

Sociologically, then, departure from the arithmetic mean in rep- 
resenting a social order is in itself no sin. The pertinent question 
is the effect of the extreme representation, whether it magnifies the 
trivial or obscures the powerful trends in the culture. The proper 
sociological test is that the inferences to be drawn from it shall be 
sound ones about the people viewed quantitatively or the cultural 
forces—beliefs, knowledges, customary relationships—viewed quali- 
tatively. 

Of one thing we may be certain: our epoch in American culture 
is not one of sureness of judgment, of satisfaction with things-as- 
they-are. The people, or at least the people who read adult writing, 
want to be told wherein our way of life fails of perfection. So it is 
that Dos Passos, Marquand, Faulkner, Hemingway, Glascow, Wolfe, 
Farrell, Steinbeck and many other like them stand high on the sales 
lists, are sought out and acclaimed by Hollywood, occupy the dis- 
cussion of literary groups and the essays of critics, dominate the 
literary horizons and influence the general approach of the American 
people to social and political problems. 

The purpose here is to examine the impact of three of these writers 
upon the culture of their times. Two of them, Erskine Caldwell and 
William Faulkner, deal variously with the culture of a region, the 
fabled South. The third, Thomas Wolfe, offers a sociological as well 
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as a psychological study in the frustration of sensitive genius, and 
with it his damnation of modern culture. 


To carry out this purpose it is necessary to pass judgment upon 
the intellectual-sociological assumptions of the writers as well as 
to test the sociclogical verity of the pictures they evoke. To do so 
is in part to set up the understandings of these things possessed by 
the sociologist, to keep in mind the findings of sociological research 
where it is applicable, and thus in a sense to go beyond the ordinary 
_ limits of literary criticism. It is fair to suggest, however, that the 
very nature of the writings to be looked at demands such treatment. 


When Caldwell hammers at the degration of the lowest caste 
white folk, when Faulkner alternates from the decline of the intel- 
lectual and the aristocrat to the sweaty rise of the “redneck” and 
interstitially depicts the fumbling ways of the “poor white,” the 
effort is subject to discussion for what it is: a critique of the social 
order and its culture. When Wolfe tests the living world south and 
north, at home and abroad, and finds it no place for the man of sensi- 
bilities, he forces the careful reader to evaluate his reasons for that 
conclusion. Like any other man the novelist may be right for the 
wrong reasons, may be in error in his substantial judgments, or may 
simply be right. There is an appeal to contemporary evidence as 
well as to logical reasoning in this matter. If the novelist is to be 
understood in proportion and in perspective, moreover, that evidence 
ought to be examined. ' 


II 


At times Erskine Caldwell is looked upon as a mere raconteur, 
a kind of successful merchant of the dirty joke. Sometimes he is 
seen as the contemner of a region, slandering for pay the people 
and the land that produced him. Now and again he is understood 
to offer a hollow comedy of the futile, and of the furious paradox 
between human physiology and human aspiration. Let all these 
things be as they may; yet in the cumulative effect of all his works, 
and precisely because of his stark naturalism, one senses an intense 
judgment upon modern culture. Only moral indignation, mixed with 
pity, could underlie the writing of such an episode as Spence’s jour- 
ney to the White Turkey brothel in Tragic Ground. 


* An interesting commentary on the use of obscenity in naturalistic thinking 
and writing is found in Emile Zola, op. cit., pp. 291-296, “La Litterature obscene,” 
its theme (p. 293), “pour moi, l’ignoble commence ou finit le talent.” This would 
undoubtedly be Mr. Caldwell’s rejoinder to such criticisms. 
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To object to Caldwell’s sociological representation of the “poor 
white” is not to defend poverty of mind or purse. One insists that 
he is in error, not because this age is perfect but because the major 
cultural realities in the region and among the people he presents 
seem otherwise than as he presents them. Nor can one misapprehend 
what he regards as the important forces and facets of the society 
in which the poor white people live. There is a consistency that 
approaches monotony reaching from Tobacco Road (1932) to Tragic 
Ground (1944), emphasizing and reemphasizing the same matters. 
Beach © has made an incisive summation of the traits and habits, 
the ways of thinking, feeling and acting, which characterize the key 
people in Caldwell’s stories. Nearly fifteen years of reiteration must 
be taken as evidence that the novelist considers what is reiterated 
to be essential in the human experience and in the social order he 
is delineating. 

First, there is all-pervading irresponsibility, oblivious to obliga- 
tion and duty, in nearly every central character of Tobacco Road, 
God’s Little Acre, Journeyman, Trouble in July, and Tragic Ground. 
Second, all these personae are either easily or else permanently con- 
fused about what goes on around them. Third, they never regard 
moral values and rules or the preachments of religion as having 
anything to do with themselves or with what they are doing; such 
injunctions seem to them to apply, if at all, only to other persons. 
Fourth, there is an uninhibited lust in them which breaks out now 
in utterly unrestrained talk in mixed company, now in an orgiastic 
scene. In warm weather women wander about indoors nude, men 
boast openly and frequently of the sex attractions of their women, 
sex adventure has the casual irrelevance of a rabbit warren, children 
and adults alike take to promiscuity with an ease and deftness denied 
to mere mortals. Finally, there is always alive among them a be- 
wildered, frustrate fatalism which is nevertheless in counterpoint with 
such a love of living as we might all envy. 

There are of course people like this in every part of the world, 
including the infertile areas of the uplands rural Southeast. As a 
species of moral casualty in the struggle of life, the man who is totally 
unaware of the values and judgments of the culture around him 
repays study. When, however, he is the whole vehicle of a career 
of literary protest, the inference to be drawn is that he more nearly 


* Joseph Warren Beach, American Fiction 1920-1940, Macmillan, N. Y., 
1941, pp. 219-249. 
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represents the realities of the place and the times than does any other 
conceivable character. 

Both the sociological monographs and the testimony of other 
litterateurs are here in contradiction of Caldwell. Such works as 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ The Time of Man and Marjorie Rawlings’ 
South Moon Under and The Yearling and a whole cohort of others 
are in point. Granting that cultural disorganization begets amoral 
minds, the greater tragedy of the little folk in the rural Southeast 
remains something else. One who lives among them sees main forces 
in their lives which Caldwell ignores or, by implication, perhaps 
denies. 

What are the true cultural qualities of these people? What con- 
stitute the major themes of their version of man’s tragedy? One 
answers: not irresponsibility, but a patient, arduous, defeated re- 
sponsibility ; not irreligion but religion, intense and emotional, ful- 
filling all the loneliness of frustration and bringing into religious or 
quasi-religious judgment even the most unlikely matters; not un- 
bridled revelling in the joys of the flesh, but a Puritan denial, an un- 
remitting, often harsh and as often paradoxical contempt for bodily 
satisfactions. Far from being bewildered, seeing no cause or reason 
for loss or deprivation or injustice, these beleaguered little folk suffer 
even more from over-certainty, from an impossibly assured placing 
of responsibility in a score of quarters. If Caldwell is not aware 
of these things the practical politicians are, and through them main- 
tain rapport with this portion of their constituencies. 

One cannot spend much time in contact with the rural poor 
southerner without ascertaining, too, that his world is one of settled 
and known groupings and statuses. In the family the rule of the 
father-patriarch remains after it has passed elsewhere. Order and 
authority, perhaps warped or blind when judged by metropolitan 
standards, are in husband-wife and parent-child relationships. In 
a sort of psychological compensation, indeed, these traits are likely 
to be increasingly visible as the material status of the family is less. 

At the risk of seeming to excuse poverty and cultural retardation 
one dares to point out another sociological fact. This is that the 
social-personal meaning of a level of living is relative, that the infer- 
ences drawn from bare feet and overalls by one man may not be 
drawn by another. A level of living which to the man with higher 
standards seems inevitably demoralizing may appear, to one whose 
standards are lower, normal and acceptable. The latter may even 
regard the former as effete and self-pampered. In a provincial 
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community where gingham and overalls are usual, the slack suit 
and the wrist watch seem doubtful blessings. A weathered dog-run 
cabin, the very epitome of an urban scene-painter’s backdrop for 
depravity, may simply be to its inhabitants an invisible, taken-for- 
granted appurtenance of ordinary living. What one may call the 
“tourist fallacy” here turns out to be easy. 

It is not puckish to recall at this point the abundant lower class 
rural folklore of the depravity of the prosperous. A well-established 
belief among the folk and in the regions Caldwell describes finds 
wealth and immorality close to identical. The notion is recounted 
in filling-station chat and even in sermons, taking much pleasure 
and some grim anger in the reputedly unavoidable spiritual decay of 
the well-to-do. Essentially this view supports the folk in seeing 
their own way of life as the last retreat of virtue, in mistaking 
esthetic emptiness for rectitude, in eschewing the qualities that make 
life gracious for those that make it possible. Such judgments are 
not limited to the elders among the folk, or to the women, or to the 
preachers. They are everywhere and, as all men must do, the poorer 
folk attain through them a moral justification of their kind and of 
their several fates. 

Indolence founded upon hopelessness, relieved only by fierce short 
outbursts of activity or by aimless potterings as of Ty-Ty in God’s 
Little Acre, moving that acre about from place to place so that he 
may dig its previous locations for mythical gold, is intrinsic in the 
world Caldwell makes. But if there is one substantial fact in the 

sociology of the southern people, the poorest people, . is in contra- 
diction of this view. 

Caldwell forgets that cotton and tobacco, the chief money crops, 
are not only “soil burners” but “man burners” as well. They absorb 
to the acre hundreds of hours of the most fatiguing work. Moreover 
they are “long crops,” which is to say one puts in from five to seven 
months of labor before one gets any return. Hard, long work, year 
after year after year, is the true motif of the major lot of the poor 
white folk, as it is always for laborers at a similar level of technical 
inefficiency. 

The misconception of southern indolence, rests in fact on the 
reality that one-cash-crop agriculture wastes several months a year 
between harvest and planting time. But let it be repeated here: 
all this is to say that the talent used in depicting the amoral, indolent, 
bemused extreme case has done so at the cost of obscuring from 
any reader, and certainly from the non-southern non-rural reader, 
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the greater figure and the greater tragedy. The talent itself remains 
exceptional. 


Ill 


When Zola cried out “L’Assommoir, toujours L’Assommoir” 1! 
at the critics who would not forget the harshnesses of that work, 
he might equally well have been thinking of his disciples. The newer 
naturalists seem to intensify constantly in astringent, clinical be- 
_ musement over cultural sores and scar tissue at the expense of cul- 
tural-intellectual insight. The breadth their master could claim for 
himself in the passage quoted below they forego or forget, preferring 
to probe more and more narrowly into some single abscess of the body 
politic. Caldwell’s choice of ironic buffoonery as his instrument does 
not relieve him of this fault, which one might call the microcosmic 
fallacy in art. He is damaged as an artist even more seriously by 
the fact that the Rabelaisan method is out of key with Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture. One reader, searching eagerly for pornographic details, 
is so bedazzled by those he finds that he sees nothing else. Another 
is antagonized and so lost because he regards the guffaw as a poor 
vehicle for philosophical judgments. A third with more serious 
effect looks on the monotonously unrestrained use of the method as 
over-easy to the point of cheapness. When it re-echoes year after 
year even sardonic laughter comes to sound hollow. 


University of Florida 


= Op. cit., p. 210: “L’Assommoir, toujour L’Assommoir! On veut faire de ce 
livre ae ne sais quel Evangele absurde. Eh! j’ai écrit dix romans ayant 
celui-l jen, écrigrai dix autres. J’ai pris pour sujetela société tout entiére; 


j’ai promene déja mes personnages dans vingt mondes differents, jusque dans 
le monde du reve. ,Ne dites done pas que j’ai l’idiote prétention de ne peindre 
que le ruisseau. .. . 
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THREE FLORIDA NEGRO TUNES AND WORDS 
by 
Charles Richard Greene 





Two of the following three tunes were taught me by Bill Welch, 
a native Floridian, at a summer camp in New Jersey in August 1942. 
_Unfortunately he could not remember more than two verses for the 
beautiful melody of “Wen de moon go down an’ fade away,” though 
he said “some people” knew more. 


WEN DE MOON GO DOWN AN FADE AWAY* 





WEA PE Moen @e Dow — Aw’ FADE A- WAY — AM DE san RE- 





—~ 


Fu2 To SHING an MAY BE BLN’ — AN? ¢ CAN- WA 





S€E AeA AM AR DEA LAD sen’ one 


Wen de moon go down an’ fade away 
An’ de sun refuz to shine, 

Ah may be blin’, an’ ah canna see, 
Heah am ah, deah Lawd, sen’ me. 


Oh ah hurd de voice of Jesus say 
Come unto me an’ res’, 
Lay down, lay down your load an’ put 
Your haid upon mah breasg’. 

(first stanza repeated) 


He told me as well that there were many more stanzas of “Dis 


ol’ worl’ is in a bad condition,” but could reproduce only the follow- 
ing six: 
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DIS OL’ WORL’ IS IN A BAD CONDITION* 
tos 


- 





O AA BE-LIEVE Dis ot! wont’ is mA BAD Con-)1-Teol, 4d BE- 





LiGvE yrs oc’ wort’ 1s i A BAD Cod-D-Twn, AM BE-LIEVE yi ov! 
Fis€e 









WOR 1S in he BAD CON-DI-Tun , Att CUESS AW'LL BE CET-Tet’ A LONG 


- 





© Pee-PLE BoR-RY YOUR Ho-NEY AM DE DEY PRO-MI-SES To RE- 


“~~ - + _ 






PAY —~ “BuT WEN DEY MEET YOU Oh A SAT-UR-DAY WIGHT Dey 


oo BS, At Finks 





Look DE uUd-DER way ——— 


O people borry your money 
An’ den dey promises to repay, 
But wen dey meet you on a Saturday night 
Dey look de udder way. 
O ah believe... ete. 


O ah had a gal named Friday 
An’ she was de sweetes’ gal, 
But she done lef me on a Saturday night 
An’ now ah ain’ got no more gal. 
O ah believe .. . etc. 


O ah met a nigger down on de road 
An’ he tells me “Ah’m your friend,” 
Ah know he wanted mah money 
But ah ain’ got no money to len’. 

O ah believe .. . ete. 
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O de rib dat came outen Adam 
Is de rib dat make me moan, 
If de Lawd make all of dis oveh again 
Ah wish He’d leave dat rib alone. 
O ah believe ... etc. 


O why is de day so cloudy, 

An’ why is de night so dahk? 

De moon ain’ doin’ no shinin’ 

An’ de sun ain’ doin’ his paht. 
O ah believe... etc. 





Refrain: O ah believe dis ol’ ’worl’ is in a bad condition, 
ah believe dis ol’ worl’ is in a bad condition, 
ah believe dis ol’ worl’ is in a bad condition, 
Ah guess ah’ll be gettin’ along. 


The third snatch of melody was passed along by a visitor to Flor- 
ida whose companion was attempting to record the lyrics of some 
of the lumber-camp chants and songs. When they became conscious 
of him “settin’” on a log, the lumbering gang became sullenly silent. 
After an interval of several minutes, out of the group of steadily 
working negroes, in a rich but very quietly deliberate voice came: 


WASTIN® HIS TIME* 





WHITE MAA DA, SET-Tut" tol & LOG, WAS-TIN’ 41S Tine, WAST ON Ars TIME. © 


White man dar, settin’ on de lawg 
Wastin’ his time, jes wastin’ him time. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


*Music transcribed by Dr. Laurence Petran, Chairman of the Department 
of Music at the University of California at Los Angeles. 





























“MONK” LEWIS IN NEBRASKA 
by 
Louise Pound 





The following ballad of “The Lady and the Knight” was taken 
down by the late Julia Minot Wert of the teaching staff of the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, High School, from the oral rendition of her mother, 
Harriet Stevens Wert, who for years used to sing it to her children. 
- Mrs. Wert was born in Oswego, New York, in 1836 and died in Lin- 
coln in 1927, aged 91. She and her husband lived in Illinois before 
coming to Nebraska. The text of the ballad as recorded by Julia 
Wert, was given me by her sister Bernice Wert of 1810 Garfield 
Street, Lincoln. Bernice Wert was able to recall and note down the 
melody to which her mother invariably sang it. None of the family 
had any knowledge of the origin and history of the ballad. 

Obviously “The Lady and the Knight” is the once well-known 
“Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine” which was printed in that 
rather terrific novel of the Horror School, Ambrosio, or the Monk 
(1795) by Matthew G. Lewis. Some of the songs in the novel are 
translations but that of Alonzo and Imogine was original with Lewis. 
Obviously, too, this tale of a spectre knight who comes at midnight 
to carry away the faithless Imogine, and when his visor is raised 
proves to be a skeleton, belongs as does Sir Walter Scott’s “William 
and Helen” to the progeny of Gottfried Biirger’s celebrated “Lenore” 
(1778). 

The Nebraska text shows surprising fidelity to the original. Ex- 
cept for the different title and the spelling of the bride’s name (pos- 
sibly Lewis himself came to employ the usual one, Imogene, later), 
there are only minor variations from the original. This is shown 
when Mrs. Wert’s song is checked by Lewis’s text as reprinted in 
the three-volume edition of The Monk by Gibbings and Company, 
London, 1906.1 The differences are mostly changes in the wording 
or the word order.2. The number of stanzas is intact and their se- 
quence. The circumstance that “Monk” Lewis’s eighteenth-century 
ballad made the long and perhaps mostly oral journey to mid-twen- 


*According to the publisher’s note, this edition was “printed from the first, 
the author’s corrections of his own grammatical slips and of printer’s errors 
excepted, with all the additions, footnotes, etc., of the fourth.” 

* Chief changes are the following: “warrior” to “hero,” “virgin” to “lady,” 
“your” to “thy,” “hush” to “cease,” “by lust or by wealth” to “by falsehood and 
pride,” “so light and so vain” to “so trifling and vain,” “bridal” to “marriage,” 
“thee” to “you,” “false Imogine” to “fair Imogene.” 
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tieth-century Nebraska, when probably dead except for print in its 
home region, seems to make the text and melody deserve passing 
attention. Lewis’s ballad must have had wide popular circulation 
at one time. The Gibbings edition of The Monk prints in an Ap- 
pendix the ballad of “Giles Jollop the Grave and Brown Sally Green, 
a Parody” (II, 208-11). The existence of parodies is always a sign 
of popular currency.. I have known, I think, of two other persons, 
not of the Wert family, who had some familiarity with the ballad 
in oral form, but they were unable to reproduce more than a few 
stanzas of it. Mrs. Wert knew all seventeen. 




















THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY 


1 


A warrior so brave and a lady so bright 
Conversed as they sat on the green; 

They gazed on each other with tender delight; 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
And the lady was fair Imogene. 


2 


“Oh, yes,” cried the youth, “tomorrow'I go, 

To fight in some far distant land. 

Your tears in my absence will soon cease to flow 
Some other will court you, and you will bestow 
On some wealthier suitor your hand.” 


“O, cease those suspicions,” fair Imogene said , 
“Offensive to love and to me. 

For if I be living, or if I be dead, 

I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead 
Shall the husband of Imogene be.” 


4 


“Tf e’er I by falsehood or pride led astray, 
Forget my Alonzo the Brave 
God grant that to punish my falsehood and pride, 
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Thy ghost at my marriage shall sit by my side, 
Shall tax me with perjury, claim me as bride, 
And bear me away to the grave.” 


5 


Then hastened to Palestine the warrior so bold; 

His love, she lamented him sore; 

Yet scarce had a twelve-month elapsed, when behold 
A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 

Arrived at fair Imogene’s door. 


His treasure, his wealth, and his spacious domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows. 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain, 
He caught her affections, so trifling and vain; 
And carried her home as his spouse. 


7 


And now had the wedding been blest by the priest, 
And the revelry now was begun; 

The tables they groaned with the weight of the feast, 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased, 
When the bell of the castle tolled one. 


Then first with amazement fair Imogene found 
That a stranger was placed by her side. 

His air was terrific, he uttered no sound, 

He spoke not, he moved not, he looked not around— 
But earnestly gazed on the bride. 


} 9 


His visor was closed, and gigantic his height, 

His armor was sable to view; 

All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight, 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright, 
The lights in the chamber burned blue. 


10 


His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay; 
The guests sat in silence and fear. 

At length spoke the bride, while she trembled, “I pray, 
Sir Knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer.” 
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11 


The lady is silent,—the stranger complies, 

His visor he slowly unclosed. 

Oh God, what a sight met fair Imogene’s eyes. 
What words can express her dismay and surprise, 
When a skeleton’s head was (disclosed) exposed! 


12 


All present then uttered a terrific shout. 

All turned with disgust from the scene. 

The worms they crept in and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about, 

While the specter addressed Imogene. 


18 


“Behold me, thou false one, behold me,” he cried. 
“Remember Alonzo the Brave. 

God grants that to punish your falsehood and pride, 
My ghost at your bridal may sit at your side, 

May tax you with perjury, claim you as bride, 

And bear you away to the grave.” 


14 


So saying his arms round the lady he threw, 

While loudly she shrieked in dismay, 

Then sank with his prey through the wide-yawning ground 
And never again was fair Imogene found 

Or the specter who bore her away. 


15 


Not long lived the baron, and none since that time 
To inhabit the castle presume; 

For chronicles tell that by order sublime 

There Imogene suffers the pain from her crime, 
And mourns her deplorable doom. 


16 


At midnight, four times in each year, does her sprite 
When mortals in slumber are bound, 

Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight 

And shrieks as he whirls her around. 


17 


While they drink out of skulls newly torn from the grave, 
Dancing round them the specters are seen. 

Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 

They howl: “To the health of Alonzo the Brave 

And his consort, the fair Imogene.” 











THE JUG BALLAD IN MAINE AND KENTUCKY 


by 
Francis Lee Utley 





Some years ago Miss Marie Campbell published in this journal the 
amusing “Jug Ballad,” which relates how, after years of nagging, 
a husband in a fit of perversity destroys the prized jug which his 
wife has so long and so monotonously preserved as a domestic issue. 
The story sounded familiar, and after some search I found in a New 
' England cottage a book I had seen some summers before—Holman 
F. Day’s Up in Maine, a volume of dialect verses published in Boston 
in 1900, which contained a very similar piece called “Aunt Shaw’s 
Pet Jug”:! 


Now there was Uncle Elnathan Shaw, 
—Most regular man you ever saw! 
Just half-past four in the afternoon 
He’d start and whistle that old jig tune, 
5 Take the big blue jug from the but’ry shelf 

And trot down cellar, to draw himself 
Old cider enough to last him through 
The winter ev’nin’. Two quarts would do. 
—Just as regular as half-past four 

10 Come round, he’d tackle that cellar door, 
As he had for thutty years or more. 


And as regular, too, as he took that jug 

Aunt Shaw would yap through her old cross mug, 

“Now, Nathan, for goodness’ sake take care! 
15 You allus trip on the second stair; 

It seems as though you were just possessed 

To break that jug. It’s the very best 

There is in town and you know it, too, 

And ’twas left to me by my great-aunt Sue. 
20 For goodness’ sake, why don’t yer lug 

A tin dish down, for ye’ll break that jug?” 

Allus the same, suh, for thirty years, 

Allus the same old twits and jeers 

Slammed for the nineteenth thousand time 
25 And still we wonder, my friend, at crime. 


* Page 3. The original publisher was Small,.Maynard and Co. Apparently 
the book still retained its popularity in the 1930’s, when it recurs in the trade- 
—¥4 of Dodd, Mead and Co., who have kindly given me permission to reproduce 
it here. 


lll 
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But Nathan took it meek’s a pup 

And the worst he said “Please shut up.” 
You know what the Good Book says befell 
The pitcher that went to the old-time well; 

30 Wal, whether ’twas that or his time had come, 
Or his stiff old limbs got weak and numb 
Or whether his nerves at last giv’ in 
To Aunt Shaw’s everlasting chin— 

One day he slipped on that second stair, 

35 Whirled round and grabbed at the empty air 
And clean to the foot of them stairs, ker-smack, 
He bumped on the bulge of his humped old back 
And he’s hardly finished the final bump 
When old Aunt Shaw she giv’ a jump 

40 And screamed downstairs as mad’s a bug 
“Dod-rot your hide, did ye break my jug?” 


Poor Uncle Nathan lay there flat 
Knocked in the shape of an old cocked hat, 
But he rubbed his legs, brushed off the dirt 
45 And found after all that he warn’t much hurt. 
And he’d saved the jug, for his last wild thought 
Had been of that; he might have caught 
At all the cellar shelves and saved his fall, 
But he kept his hands on the jug through all. 
50 And now as he loosed his jealous hug 
His wife just screamed, “Did ye break my jug?” 


Not a single word for his poor old bones 
Nor a word when she heard his awful groans, 
But the blamed old hard-shelled turkle just 
55 Wanted to know if that jug was bust. 
Old Uncle Nathan he let one roar 
And he shook his fist at the cellar door; 
“Did ye break my jug?” she was yellin’ still. 
“No, durn your pelt, but I swow I will.” 
60 And you’d thought that the house was a-going to fall 
When the old jug smashed on the cellar wall. 


The other version was written down in 1936 from the singing 
of Will Jones of Gander, Kentucky, “who said he reckoned he had 
‘allus knowed hit,’ but he didn’t know from whom he learned it. 
Will said he liked liquor ballads and that serving a jail sentence on 
a liquor charge ‘Hit didn’t change up my notions on liquor no great 
sight.’” For the reader’s convenience I reprint it: ? 


® Southern Folklore Quarterly, II (1988), 159. 
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Now there was Uncle Nathan’s pa, 

Most regular man you ever saw. 

Just half past four in the afternoon 
4 He’d start to whistle an old jig tune. 


And take the blue jug from the shelf, 
And go to the still house to draw himself, 
Liquor to last him through 

8 The winter evening—a quart would do. 


And regular as he took that jug, 
Aunt Cindy would say about the jug, 
“For goodness sake, why don’t you lug 

12 A tin cup down, for you’ll break my jug?” 


Always the same for thirty years, 
Always the same old fuss and fears. 
Nathan’s pa took it meek as a pup, 
16 And the worst he said was, “Please shut up.” 


One day he slipped on the steps out i 


‘Aunt ‘Cindy yelled, mad as a bug, 
20 “Dad blast your hide, have you broke my jug?” 


Not a single word for his poor old bones, 

Not a word for his awful groans, 

But she wanted to know if her jug was bust. 
24 And he shook his fist and then he just 


Yelled, “Did I bust your jug? 

No, damn your hide, but now I will!” 

And you’d think the still house sure would fall, 
28 When the blue jug smashed on the outside wall. 


One searches histories of American literature in vain for esti- 
mates of Holman F. Day’s writing, despite his extensive publication 
and the enthusiasm of a local biographer, who classes him with 
Lincoln Colcord and Edwin Arlington Robinson. He was born in 
Vassalboro, Maine, on November 6, 1865, graduated from Colby in 
1887, and produced his first volume of verse, Up in Maine, in the 
midst of an active life as newspaper editor and special writer. His 
other volumes of verse are Pine Tree Ballads (1902) and Kin o’ 
Ktaadn (1904). Later he had a highly successful career as the 
author of some twenty-five popular novels, among them The Ram- 


* Henry E. Dunnack, The Maine Book, Augusta, Me., 1920, pp. 172-74. 
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rodders (1910), which grappled with the prophetic spectre of pro- 
hibition. Towards the end of his life he retired to Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, where he died on February 19, 1935. Up in Maine contains 
“not unpleasing doggerel verse,” 4 which combines the local-color 
tradition of Holmes, Whittier and Lowell with the hard-boiled senti- 
mentality of Kipling and Robert W. Service. 

Though Miss Campbell’s account of Will Jones does not provide 
unimpeachable evidence of his illiteracy, we are surely led to surmise 
that he was no great reader, and that he had probably not encoun- 
tered Day’s regional volume. One’s first impulse, therefore, is to 
conclude that Day transformed a popular ballad of which Jones’s is 
the extant Kentucky representative. Closer examination, however, 
shows that Day must be either the original or an accurate representa- 
tive of it. Our comparison must be based on these two versions, 
since search in collections of American balladry discloses no further 
variants. 

Let us consider some of the general results of a collation. The 
verbal echoes are extraordinarily close, when we remember that oral 
transmission is involved. Every line in the Kentucky version is 
found in Day, but Day contains many lines absent from the Kentucky 
version. The metre of the two is essentially the same, but the stanzaic 
arrangement differs. Jones’s four-beat lines, which limp at times, 
are arranged in quatrains to be sung; Day’s more regular four-beat 
lines, with ample dactylic to ensure the jog-trot rhythm, are couplets 
(including one triplet) bound together in verse-paragraphs. These 
observations favor somewhat the priority of Day, I believe. But 
they are not conclusive; Day could surely have expanded a popular 
ballad in quatrains on the model of eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
verse-narrative tradition. Such a genesis might be established if 
we could find a version orally current in Maine or available in some 
other fashion to the New England newspaperman. We would still 
be faced, however, with the problem of how a Kentucky oral version 
recorded thirty-six years later could reproduce accurately line after © 
line of Day or of his hypothetical original. 

More detailed examination of line and phrase makes the assump- 
tion of a common oral source very unlikely. Some eighteen lines 
are practically identical.’ With that point in mind, a paradox de- 


“These and further details can be found in Dunnack; in Who Was Who in 
America, Chicago, 1942, p. 8306; and in Kunitz and Haycraft, Twentieth Century 
Authors, New York, 1942, p. 358. 

*Day 23 48 18 20 21 22 23 26 27 41 52 53 55 59 60 61 

Jones 23489 11 12 13 14 15 16 20 21 22 23 26 27 28 
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velops. This verbal similarity argues on the part of the Kentucky 
mountaineer an amazing accuracy of folk-memory. With so accurate 
a representative we might expect many minor verbal changes, but 
few alterations in detail. The reverse is true, since the Kentucky 
version is full of departures in detail, some of them unquestionable 
errors. 

1. Day’s hero is “Uncle Elnathan Shaw”; Jones’s is “Uncle 
Nathan’s pa.” Day’s shrewish wife is, appropriately enough to 
Maine dialect, “Aunt Shaw”; Jones’s is “Aunt Cindy.” But “Uncle 
Nathan’s pa” is a strange circumlocution for “grandpa.” And what 
is he doing with a wife named Aunt Cindy? 


2. Day’s alliteration between “big blue jug” and “but’ry” (line 
5) is absent in Jones. Has the authentic literary ornament been 
lost because the New England word “buttery” is absent from Jones’s 
vocabulary ? 


3. The rime-words “jug: jug: lug: jug” in Jones’s stanza three 
seem an obvious result of poor memory and patching. Such an error 
is surely derivative. Contrast Day’s “jug: mug” (12-13), separated 
by six lines from “lug: jug” (21-22). 

4. Jones’s memory fails him in the second line of stanza five. 
Day’s rime “stair: air” was probably lost because a cellarless moun- 
taineer house has steps, but no inner stairs; the result is a weakening 
of the rime-word to the meaningless tag “there.” The vivid “Whirled 
round and grabbed at the empty air” disappears because of the 
weakening of the previous line and because of its distinctly literary 
flavor. 


The more we look at the Kentucky version the less it seems to 
be a genuine product of oral composition. None of the usual formu- 
lae are present—incremental repetition, organically separate stanzas, 
ballad commonplaces. The run-over line between Jones’s last two 
stanzas would be genuine enough in Day’s verse-paragraphs; but 
it is very suspicious in an “‘oral’’ version, since it destroys the organic 
unity of the sung quatrain. 

One therefore concludes that Day is the original, and Jones in 
some fashion derivative from him. The story of the jug sounds 
like a good rustic fable, but whether it was an oral prose anecdote, 
a popular ballad, or the direct creation of Day’s homely talent one 
has no means of knowing. Jones’s version looks very much like an 
oral adaptation of Day’s printed poem. Transmission through print 
would explain the verbal agreement and absence of new narrative 
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material in spite of the thirty-six years’ separation in time and the 
great distance in space between rural Kentucky and rural Maine. 

When one poses the hypothesis of a literary source for such an 
oral version, one is likely to be met with incredulity. There is great 
reluctance to admit a sophisticated origin for an apparently un- 
sophisticated poem or tale. And yet folklorists are perfectly aware 
of the process: the derivation of Little Red Riding-Hood from Per- 
rault; the literary echoes in popular Gawain ballads, in Judas, and in 
The Cherry-Tree Carol; the currency among the folk of many tales 
derived from learned Biblical exegesis. One too often forgets that 
a hundred recorded folk-versions need but one literate person as a 
bridge to make plausible their derivation from a written version. 
Once the oral version is current, in other words, it can multiply 
independently without limit. To assume that the bond between Day 
and Jones is a common oral source is to raise serious problems of 
accurate oral transmission. To assume that Day is the ultimate 
source of Jones involves only one hypothesis, and that thoroughly 
credible—that Day’s popular volume found its way through ordinary 
trade channels to Kentucky and that some literate person conveyed 
it to an original mountaineer singer. That Jones is not too far from 
the juncture between literary and oral tradition is indicated by his 
verbal accuracy. 

Whoever the literate transmitter may have been, it is fairly clear 
what happened when the poem got into oral tradition in Kentucky. 
Day’s couplets were adapted to singable quatrains, many of the 
literary adornments were dropped, errors and inconsistencies com- 
mon to oral tradition were incorporated. Above all, a poem which 
authentically portrays the New England temperament was converted 
into a much more superficial reflection of Kentucky mountaineer 
life. My impression may be subjective, but the nagging and positive 
Aunt Shaw seems very faithful to New England dialect tradition. 
Aunt Cindy’s personality is much less convincing. While the shrew- 
type is certainly a possibility in a region where Get Up and Bar the 
Door is still current, one doubts whether the patriarchal culture of 
the hill-people creates in balladry or in life many meek Uncle 
Nathan’s pas. The turning of the worm and the polite modification 
“Please shut up” seem vastly more appropriate to a reserved Maine 
farmer than they do a Kentucky moonshiner. This impressionistic 


z Professor Lartlett J. Whiting informs me that he has often heard Day’s 
pocm “recited” in Maine festivals. His guess is that it may have been trans- 
mitted via anthologies or “recitation-books” popular with Granges and the like. 
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observation is enforced when we consider the vocabulary of the two 
poems. Day’s racy vocabulary is full of local touches: “Aunt Shaw,” 
“tin dish,” “most regular man,” “but’ry shelf,” “old cross mug,” 
“everlasting chin,” “Dod-rot your hide,” “warn’t much hurt,” “blamed 
old hard-shelled turkle,” “wanted to know,” “I swow I will.” This 
may not be accurate dialect with benefit of the Linguistic Atlas of 
America, but it is an accurate carrying-on of the tradition of literary 
New England dialect. Jones’s poetic vocabulary, on the other hand, 
has nothing indigenous or local about it—a fact surprising enough 
in view of Miss Campbell’s indication of his richly-flavored Kentucky 
speech. The Kentucky singer has, however, made certain necessary 
adaptations to his own culture-pattern. The buttery vanishes, the 
cellar becomes a still-house, the cider is moonshine and two quarts 
one ( a very plausible concession to verisimilitude!), the dialectical 
tin dish becomes a tin dish, the cellar stairs are transformed into 
“the steps out there,” the cellar door disappears, and “durn your 
pelt” is altered to “damn your hide,” which is at least one true echo 
of mountaineer speech. One wonders also whether the loss of “an 
old cocked hat” is due to historical ignorance or to verbal tabu? 

Such detailed consideration of two poems which, however amus- 
ing, are surely not great literary monuments, seems justified on at 
least three obvious counts. It reveals a striking diversity of cultures; 
it offers further evidence of the too seldom appreciated literary 
genesis of much orally transmitted lore; and it shows us that textual 
comparison may have some validity even in this chancy realm. One’s 
conclusions must be tentative, of course, with only two versions to 
deal with; new versions may always shed further light on a question 
of this sort. But the folklorist’s necessary humility in the presence 
of scanty evidence should not, I believe, lead him to the bold con- 
jecture that the absence of further variants means unquestionably 
that many of them must have existed. This would be to turn a nega- 
tive caution into a positive fact. 


The Ohio State University 


























THE TULIP — THE STRANGE ADVENTURES, SACRED AND 
PROFANE, OF AN OLD SCOTTISH MARCH-TUNE 


by 
Anne G. Gilchrist } 


THE WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN 2 
(Broadsheet, or Broadside Ballad) 


Oh, Paddy dear! and did ye hear the news that’s goin’ round? 

The shamrock is forbid by law to grow on Irish ground. 
No more St. Patrick’s Day we’ll keep; his colour can’t be seen, 
For there’s a cruel law ag’in the Wearin’ o’ the Green! 


I met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 
And he said, “How’s poor ould Ireland and how does she stand?” 
“She’s the most distressful country that ever yet was seen, 
For ——s hanging men and women there for the Wearin’ o’ the 
reen!” 


An’ if the colour we must wear is England’s cruel red, 

Let it remind us of the blood that Ireland has shed; 
Then pull the shamrock from your hat, and throw it on the sod; 
An’ never fear, ’twill take root there, though underfoot ’tis trod. 


When law can stop the blades of grass from growin’ as they grow, 
An’ when leaves in summer time their colour dare not show, 

Then I will change the colour, too, I wear in my caubeen; 

But till that day, plaise God, I’ll stick to the Wearin’ o’ the Green! 


The Irish political song‘‘ The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” found as a 
broadsheet ballad dating from the troubles of ’90, provides one of 
the most striking examples of a melody which, though not of folk 
origin, has become a folk-tune by adoption. 


*Editor’s Note: Miss Gilchrist is perhaps best known to American folklore 
scholars for her articles in the Journal of the English Folk-Dance and Song 
Society, which she has for many years enriched not only with her contributions 
but also with her annotations to articles by other writers. Now in her 80”s, she 
continues to work indefatigably in the field she knows and loves so well, and is 
at present a member of the Editorial Board of the Journal. 

* Shamrock or Shamroge (hard g) is the Irish name for the white clover, 
trifolium repens, but is also given to other native trifoliate plants. The first 
element is seamar (shammer), which, with the diminutive of affection og = 
shammer-oge, the “dear little green.” And now there is a modern song called 
the “dear little shamrock.” 
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THE WEARIN O THE GREEN 
CiRiSH BROADSHEST BALLAD, 1798) 





















































It seems to have had its birth c. 1747 as a march air written by 
the 18th century Scottish composer James Oswald as one of a 
set of four melodies named after flowers representing the four sea- 
sons, of which “The Tulip” was probably the second. This publi- 
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cation was entitled “Airs for the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter by James Oswald and sold at his music shop in St. Martin’s 
Churchyard, 4 parts folio.” The late Frank Kidson reprinted the 
title of The Tulip, a March from this collection, and it appears in a 
note on the tune in Alfred Moffatt’s Minstrelsy of Ireland, from which 
it is here quoted. Kidson adds the information that the grant of 
copyright engraved in the volume is dated 23 October, 1747. (See 
Kidson’s British Music Publishers, Printers and Engravers, London, 
T. E. Hill and Sons, 140 New Bond St., W (1900). Of James Oswald’s 
publications, perhaps the best known today is his Caledonian Pocket 
Companion for the Flute in 6 volumes. 

Since the forties of the 18th century the tune, as entirely dis- 
associated from the Irish song, has had a remarkable career in Amer- 
ica, though no American writer whose later history of the tune 
I have seen seems to have recognized its identity either with Oswald’s 
March or “The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” a song-air which Senator 
Donal O’Sullivan, the Irish scholar and authority on Irish folk-song, 
tells me is not written in any known Irish metre. 


WE ARE COMING, FATHER ABRAHAM 
Crunt: THE OLD GRANITE STATE) 
) _ words by P.S.Gilmore (Gestorw | 186%) 
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We dare not look be-hind us but stead-fastly be-- 

















fore, We are com-ing, Father Abram, three hundred thousand more, 


In America it is evidently now best known as the once popular 
tune of the Second Adventists (called “Millerites” after their leader), 
who sang it to their hymn “We Are Coming, Father Abraham.” * 
The Second Adventists were expecting the second coming of Christ 


*Some authorities hold that “Father Abraham” was President Lincoln and 
that this song was sung by Union volunteers during the Civil War 
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to occur in 1843, having, as they believed, fixed the date by Biblical 
prophecy, and their hymns described their preparations to “meet 
the Lord in the air” (stories are told of their mounting the highest 
hills in their locality for a better “take-off’). In this connection 
with Second Advent hymns the tune became extremely popular, and 
many other sets of words, often dispensing with rhyme and some- 
times reason as well, were sung to the rousing tune. “We are coming, 
Father Abraham,” here quoted, is only one specimen of a large num- 
ber of these curious spirituals.4 Temperance hymns were also set 
to the tune—probably after 1843 passed without the anticipated event. 
One may quote a verse from The Young Volunteer Campaign Melo- 
dist: 

The Young Volunteers are coming, 

The brave Home Guard Boys are coming, 


The heroic Girls are coming 
With the Cold Water Pledge. 


The last line is unexpected in these wartime days of “Home Guard” 
and other “volunteer” activities for our young people. 


Many were the parodies and imitations, such as “The Old Church- 
yard” and “The Old Granite State ;” and the origin of the tune seems 
to have been quite forgotten, for Hans Nathan says, “The Old Church- 
yard was easy to transform into a secular tune, because in many ways 
it was one already.” Here he spoke more truly than he was aware, 
though his remark that it “could well pass for a mountain folk-tune” 
does not penetrate the supposed mystery of its origin. 

After these transatlantic adventures it is time to return to the 
home country and composer of the “Tulip,” which was exported to 
the U. S. A. with such strange results of acclimatization. In Scotland 
the tune is still known as attached to that cheerful song “Sae will 
we yet,” written by the Scottish weaver poet, Walter Watson, of 
Chryston near Glasgow (b. 1780, d. 1854), which well retains the 
blitheness of the marching tune, though since fitted to a new air of 
its own. 


Sit ye down here, my cronies, and gie us your crack; 

Let the wind tak’ the care of this life on its back! 

Our hearts to despondency we never will submit, 

For we’ve aye been provided for, and sae will we yet! . 


*See Hans Nathan’s “The Career of a Revival Hymn,” SOUTHERN FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY, June, 1943. 
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Chorus: 


And sae will we yet, and sae will we yet, 
For we’ve aye been provided for, and sae will we yet! 


James Oswald, as already stated, was a Scottish composer, popular 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. Originally a dancing- 
master at Dumferline, we first hear of him in 1734, when he pub- 
lished a collection of minuets. In 1736, when he had removed to Edin- 
. burgh, he was known as a violinist, organist, and composer. In 1741 
he removed to London, where he obtained the patronage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and was appointed chamber composer to the 
Prince (now George III?) in 1761, becoming noted as a composer 
of fashionable songs of the period. He is believed to have died in 
January, 1769, and was buried at Knebworth, Herts. Frank Kidson 
was inclined to credit him with the composition of “God Save the 
King” (See note in Moffat and Kidson’s Minstrelsy of England, first 
series), this tune having at one time been known as “Oswald’s Air” 
(see Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Fuller-Maitland’s 
edition of 1907, reprinted 1910). The variant of “The Tulip” called 
“Balance a Straw” derives its name from a song in The Reprisal, a 
play by Smollett. It has survived in the Cotswolds as a morris dance, 
with the same title, to the present time. About thirty-five years ago 
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BALLANCE A STRAW) 









































From Smollett’s the Reprisal CRutherford’s Collestion, 1759) 


I noted it as attached to a north-country “morality” The Fall (or 
Falling) of the Leaf, whose title I judged to be an imitation of “The 
Wearing of the Green,” to a variant of which it was sung. The words 
of the morality were held in high esteem by the singers, who con- 
sidered it “fit to be sung in church.” This Westmoreland copy of six 
verses compared the fall of the leaves with the life and death of man, 
the moralist perceiving that man hath his seasons as well as the 
leaves, and drawing his moral in the last two stanzas: 


THE FALL (OR FALLING) OF THE LEAF (i) 
NOTED BY A&.6.61L.CHRISY 
Gumé By JAMES GAYLIFP , 10, OF WESTMORELAND, 
om JUNMs 1909 
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To view the churchyard, what dead bodies may be found, 

They are falling (? fallen) from this world like the leaves 
from the trees (? on the ground), 

But it is not-so with man—the Scripture tells us plain 

That out of a bed of dust we must all rise again. 


The Scripture tells us also of something else beside— 

We must all stand in judgment and so to be tried: 

Before our blessed Saviour both rich and poor shall stand, 
And happy is the man that goes to His Right Hand. 


THE FALLING oF THE LEAF (2) 
SUN@ BY J. GOLLINSON, GASTERTON, 
WASTMeRELAND, Jund, 190d 
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I have reason to think that Collinson (who sang in the church choir) 
introduced the # here. 























This churchyard morality suggests a connection between its text 
and the title of the Second Adventist hymn and tune. Words like 
“withal” suggest an eighteenth century date. 

In the character of a march “The Tulip” belongs to the same period 
as General John Reid’s’ military march “The Garb of Old Gaul” (“In 
the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome’”’)—the “march past” 
of kilted Scottish regiments,® and also Dr. William Boyce’s “Heart 
of Oak” (miscalled “Hearts of Oak’), printed in the Universal Maga- 
zine, March, 1760, as a “new song,” the opening words of which, 
“Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer!” are attributed to 
Garrick. 

And finally, to exhibit the potent influence of a text upon the tune 


°Tt is stated that some compositions assigned to “I. R.” (General Reid) were 
really by his contemporary, Oswald, “who for certain reasons could not openly 
claim them during his life’—a pretty mystery! 
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to which it may be attached, we have the tragic melancholy of “The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green,” the pensive philosophy of “The Falling of 
the Leaf,” where the march becomes a funeral one—the religious 
enthusiasm of “We are coming, Father Abraham,” the jig or morris 
dance lilt of “Balance a Straw,” and end as we began on a cheerful 
note—the gay gown of “The Tulip” at one end and the sturdy confi- 
dence of “‘Sae will we yet!” at the other. 
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